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Cairo. Those old Egyptians seem to have!among the savages, that we fear there can 
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known the use of steel. They used it for ar-|have been no mistake, It was, no doubt, a 
mour; but not, we suppose, for needles ; for | parallel case with that of the Anglo-Saxons, 
this needle—the one remaining needle from| who sold a handful of gunpowder lor a bale of 
the world of above five thousand years ago, is | furs, to the Red Indians, instructing their cus- 
of wood. The wood is hard, and the needle | tomers to sow the gunpowder in furrows, to 
is made as small, probably, as it can be, but|yet valuable crops next summer; and with 
it is sadly clumsy ;—harder to use, no doubt, | that of the Dutch traders, who used their own 
than the sail-makers’ needles we saw under | hands and feet for weight,—the hand for half 
the file at Redditch. It is a curious thing, how- | a pound, and the foot for a pound, and eler- 
ever, to glance back, through all those thou-| nally astonished the Iadians at the quantity of 
sands of years, to the Egyptian lady, sitting | furs they had to heap up, and squeeze into the 
in her elegant chair, mending her muslin gar- | scale, to weigh down the Dutchman’s pound. 
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From Household Words. 
NEEDLES. 


We have been to Redditch, that remarkable 
litle Worcestershire town, to see needles 


made. While on that perch—for Redditch 
crowns a high hill—while looking abroad, in 
all directions, over a true English country— 
scene of hill and dale, orchard and sloping 
fallow, humble church-tower, and comfortable 
farmstead, we were compelled, by our errand, 
to contrast this with some very different places 
in which we had studied needles. People who 
invent and use such articles of convenience as 
needles must have a good deal in common, how- 





ever widely different they must appear on the 
whole. How many wants and wishes, de- 
sigas and plans, efforts and achievements, 
must be common to the minds of all sorts of 
persons who sew things together to make gar- 
ments, and do it by means of the same inven- 
tion,—of an instrument which shall pierce the 
material, and draw a thread aller it, to tie two 
edges together! We could not but think, | 
while on the table-land of Redditch, of the odd | 
places in which, at intervals of years, we had | 
observed this process, or the records of it. 

In the Lebanon, high up among the defiles 
and rocky platforms, which succeed each 
other till the celebrated cedars are reached, | 
there is a village, nestling among mulberry 
groves and orchards, called Eden, and believ- 
ed by many people in the East to be the real 
first home of Adam and Eve. We did not, 
when we were there, see anybody sewing fig- 
leaves together; but we mention that place, 
not only because it is a wide-spread belief that 
the first sewing ever done was done there, but 
because we had, a little while before going 
there, seen a piece of sewing, of extremely old 
date. The work that we saw was a piece of 
darning, with the threaded needle still sticking 
in it, afier the lapse of several thousand years. 
The old Egyptians had a custom of burying 
in their handsome, roomy rock tombs, speci- 
mens of the works and possessions of the de- 
ceased; and the cotton fabric that we saw, 
with the pretty unfinished darn (more like 
herring-bone stitch than our ordinary darn- 
ing), and the needle sticking in it, was, no 
doubt, the property and the handiwork of the 
lady in whose tomb it was found. It may be 
seen in Dr. Abbou’s collection of curiosities at 





ment (whatever it might be,) while surrounded 
by her children,—one of whom was playing 
with her doll (still in mummified existence), 
with a face and hair uncommonly like the 
Sphinx—and another, a baby, handling—not 
a woolly bow-wow dog like those that yelp in 
our nurseries—but a little snapping crocodile, 
of wood, with a loose under jaw. And then 
—what a long step it is over space and time ! 
—to the place where we have seen another 
sort of needle, with its thread—no more to be 
compared with the Redditch needles than the 
Egyptian one;—the green shores of Mackinaw, 
in Lake Michigan, where, in some of the long 
row of wigwams, there are, at this day, Indian 
women, sewing with a needle of stout porcu- 
pine quill, and thread of the sinews of the 
deer. Again, among those that we have not 
seen, there are the fish-bones that the Green- 
landers and the South Sea Islanders use ;— 
the women of the one race sitting in their 
snow-burrow, stitching by the light of their 
oil-lamps ; and the women of the other race 
wearing, while at work, a great palm-leaf on 
their heads for shade ; and cooling themselves 
occasionally by a swim in the calm water 
within the coral reefs. Again,—but we must 
not stop to tell of all the different kinds of nee- 
dies used in the world—though the list would 
now be a short one. It would be a short list, 
because our English needles of to-day are 
spreading all over the known world, wherever 
exchange of commodities is going on. 

Some of us may feel uncomfortable at this 
thought ;—uncomfortable at the recollection 
of a sad story about that. Do we not know 
of certain purchases, made of certain simple 
Africans——the purchase-money on our side 
being needles—‘ Whitechapel sharps,” duly 
gilded at the head,—which were found, afier 
the departure of the traders, to be without 
eyes? Itisasad story. The Redditch ma- 
kers, who used to prepare gilt “ Whitechapel 
sharps” for the African market, say that they 
don’t believe it; that the needles were of a 
coarse and ill-finished kind; but that they 
were never “blind.” Yet the testimony is so 
strong, and the effects of the cheat were so 
serious in damaging our commercial character 





If we laugh at such stories, it is with a weep- 
ing heart; for tricks like these, done in any 
corner where new races are found, are a grave 
misfortune to the whole human race. 

How is it that ** Whitechapel sharps” are, 
or were, made at Redditch? It is supposed 
to be because Elias Krause lived in White- 
chapel ; giving a good name to needles, which 
they long preserved. And who was Elias 
Krause? He was a German, who came over 
in 1565, and was the first maker of needles in 
this country ;—that is, of course, of the. mo- 
dern kind of needle. And who taught the 
Germans? The Spaniards,—if we may judge 
by the importation of “Spanish needles” into 
England and other countries before the Ger- 
mans made them, And who taught the Spa- 
niards? Nobody seems to know; so it is 
reported that they invented the true needle,— 
made of steel, with a point at one end, and an 
eye at the other, 

What pains Elias Krause took with his work, 
we may judge by what some living persons 
could tell us of needle-making in their young 
days. Cyclopzdias of the present century— 
within the last thirty years, even—give such 
an account of the formation of a needle, as 
appears quite piteous to one who was at Red- 
ditch yesterday. We read of such hammering 
and rolling, such heating and cooling, such 
filing and punching, of each separate needle, 
that we wonder how any sempstress ever dared 
to break an eye, or turn the point, of a thing 
which had cost so much pains. And the nee- 
dies of thirty, twenty, ten, five years ago, cost 
something much more serious than pains and 
toil. They cost human life, too, at a terrible 
rate. It never was true, as it is often said to 
have been, that needle-makers rarely lived be- 
yond thirty years of age; but it was, fora 
long time, true that every needle that was 
pointed helped to shorten some man’s life. 

The facts were these. Needle-pointers 
lived, while at their work, in an atmosphere 
thick with stone-dust, and steel-dust, generated 
by the dry grinding of the needles upon the 
wheel just under their noses. Instead of win- 
dows, there were many little doors in the 
places where they worked, in order to carry 
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off as much dust as possible ; and one conse- 
quence of this was that the men sat in a tho- 
rough draught. ‘Their only precaution was 
to go out about once in an hour, and rinse 
their mouths; a poor device enough, while 
their noses, throats, and windpipes were in- 
fesied, like their dress and their skin, with 
myriads of sharp points of cruel steel. They 
died of consumption in a few years. If boys 
tried the work, they were gone before twenty. 
If mnen, with a consolidated frame, and good 
appetites, (for the largest eaters lived longest,) 
set to this work, they might possibly hold on 
to forty,—a case here and there occurring of 
a needle-pointer who reached forty-five. Bad 
morals always attend a permanent state of in- 
security of life and bad health; and so it was 
in this case. Very high wages were given. 
Some men earned a guinea a day; none less 
than two guineas a week, It became an esta- 
blished fact, that the needle-pointers (then 
about forty men, in a population of one thou- 
sand five hundred, in Redditch; and in a simi- 
lar proportion, as the population increased) 
were a set of debauched young men, who, 
tempted by the high wages, braved their doom, 
and entered upon the business at twenty, or 
soon afier,—counting the years they supposed 
they might live, and declaring their desire for 
“‘a short life and a merry one.” They mar- 
ried, and always left their widows and chil- 
dren to the parish. Following their notion of 
a merry life, they would at times drink ale, 
day and night, for two or three weeks toge- 
ther. Then, they would go back to their 
benches, raise a prodigious dust, and choke 
over it, almost without pause, for three weeks 
or a month, to clear off scores; then they 
would have another drinking bout. This was 
a sight which no humane employer could en- 
dure ; and many were the consultations and 
attempts entered upon by the masters to save 
or prolong life. All such attempts exasperated 
the victims themselves. ‘They insisied upon 
their right to die early, if they chose ; and they 
were sure their employers were in reality 
wanting to lower their wages. A good man 
invented a wire-gauze mask; which, being 
magnetised, must prevent the steel-dust from 
entering the mouth. The men would not wear 
itt This mask could be little or no protection 
against the dust from the grindstone. Another 
device was therefore joined with that of the 
mask ;—a canvass cylinder, brought down 
close over the grindstone, up which, it was 
hoped, the dust would make its way, and be 
carried off. In one night, the canvass cylin- 
ders, throughout Redditch, were cut into strips, 
and the needle-pointers declared themselves 
under intimidation from their fellow-workers 
about wearing the mask. It was pretty clear 
at the time, that the men agreed among them- 
selves to cut one another’s cylinders, and to 


threaten each other ;—that it was a matter of 


collusion from end to end. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—_—_—o— 


Extraordinary Scene in Court.—A civil 
suit, involving the amount of $147, has been 
on trial several days before the New York 
Common Pleas. A witness by the name of 


James Cormick had been examined, and his 
testimony on certain important points was di- 


mick came into Court, and stated that he had 
commitied wilful perjury, and asked the for- 
giveness of God, the court, and the jury. 
said that, after giving the testimony, be became 
troubled in conscience, and could obtain no 
peace of mind until he had set the matter 
right, 
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rect and positive. On the 21st ult., Mr, Cor- 
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The Perils of Falsehood.—In the beautiful 


language of an eminent writer, “ When once a 
concealment or deceit has been practised in mat- 
ters where all should be fair and open as the day 
—confidence can never be restored, any more 
than you can restore the white bloom to the 
grape or plum, which you have once pressed 
in your hand.” 
neglected truth by a great portion of mankind, 


How true is this, and what a 


Falsehood is not only one of the most humi- 


liating vices, but sooner or later it is certain 
to lead to many serious crimes. 


With part- 
ners in trade—with partners in life—with 
friends-—how important is confidence! How 


essential that all guile and hypocrisy should 
be guarded against in the intercourse between 
such parties? How much misery would have 


been avoided in the history of many lives, had 


truth and sincerity been controlling motives, 


instead of prevarications and deceit? “ Any 


vice,” said a parent in our hearing a few days 
since—“ any vice, at least among the frailties 
of a milder character, but falsehood. Far 


better that my child should commit an error, 


or do a wrong, and confess it, than escape the 


penalty, however severe, by falsehood and hy- 
pocrisy. Let me know the worst, and a re- 
medy may possibly be applied. But keep me 
in the dark—let me be misled or deceived, and 
it is impossible to tell at what unprepared hour 


a crashing blow, an overwhelming exposure, 


may come.” 


For ** The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for Fourth Month, 1852, 


The weather for the month just ended, has 
been unusually cold ; ice formed on ten morn- 
ings, and on two days only, the mercury rose 
above 60° at mid-day. Ruin or snow fell on 
seventeen days—snow on five days, covering 
the ground six days in succession ; and only 
five days were clear throughout. The aver- 
age temperature from sunrise to 2 P. M. was 
9° colder than the general average for the 
Fourth month as deduced from tables which 
extend back through a period of sixty-three 
years; and 13° colder than that for any 
Fourth month during the same time. 

A necessary consequence of this protracted 


cold weather, is an extreme backwardness of|other was decidedly preferable. 


vegetation, notwithstanding the frequent and 
copious rains which have fallen lately. The 
forest trees have not put forth their leaves ; the 
grass has but just started, and our early spring 
flowers which often appear in the Third month, 
have only within a few days ventured to un. 
fold themselves and display their beauties ; 
and were we now under the necessity of deter- 


mining the age of the present year by the pro- 
































gress of vegetation, we might readily make an 
error of one month in favour of its juvenility, 


mid-winter. 
snow fell, but, mingling with rain on the 5th, 
only 5 inches accumulated ; this, however, was 
sufficient to start quite a number of sleighs which 


darkness of the night. 








and West. 








Long experience and observation have 


shown, that taking one year with another, we 


have about the same amount of heat or cold 


during the year, and that if we have an un. 
usually cold winter like the past has been, the 
deficit of heat is pretty sure to be made up in 
the following seasons ; consequently, it is very 
probable that the coming summer will bea 


hot one :—1816 was an exception to this rule; 


then, ice was formed in every month of the 
year. 


Atl p.m. on the 4th, a storm of snow, rain 


and hail commenced, and continued two days 


with a violence that would have done credit to 
By computation, 15 inches of 


had been stowed away in their summer resting. 
places. On the evening of the 5th, there occur. 
red a remarkable and beautiful combination of 


the characteristic features of a summer’s anda 


winter’s storm. The earth was covered to 
the depth of several inches with snow, and 
more was noiselessly falling ; every tree, twig 


and shrub was bending beneath the weight of 


snow adhering to it, but hid from view by the 
Suddenly, a vivid 
flash of lightning burst forth, revealing fora 
moment to the dazzled sight a scene of almost 
unequalled grandeur and brightness. The 


effect was very peculiar apart from its novelty. 


Everything was instantly presented to the eye 
clad in a beautiful mantle of dazzling white- 
ness, and in an instant—quicker than you can 
read it, or almost think it—all was again dark. 
ness,—darkness doubly profound from the 
momentary gleam that preceded it: and while 
thus standing in breathless amazement, a deaf- 
ning peal of thunder did for the ear what the 
other had done for the eye. ‘This was repeat- 
ed several times during the evening, and 
doubiless attracted the attention of many ad- 
miring spectators. 

8th. Constant rain all day till 6 Pr. m., 
changed to snow, which fell rapidly till 11 pr. 
m.: about 5 inches fell, and 2 remained upon 
the ground next day. 18th. Strong E. wind; 
drizzling P. M., and rain in evening. 19th. 
Storm of preceding day much increased ; the 
rain falling in torrents, and wird very strong 
from N.E. ; umbrellas were but a trifling pro- 
tection against its violence, and rendered loco- 
motion very laborious, and sometimes ludi- 
crous, by compelling their possessor to an 
opposite course from that intended; and not 
unfrequently as though seized with an irre- 
sistible impulse to be particularly tormenting 
to its unfortunate owner, would present a con- 
cave surface to the falling element when any 
The storm 
gradually decreased till the 2lst, when the 
wind changed to N. W. ; but this and the two 
succeeding days were showery. 

From despatches received [rom various parts 


of the country, this storm appears to have 


been very general ; and the freshets occasioned 
by it in many places were very destructive to 
life and property, particularly to the South 
At Brownsville, on the Mononga- 
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hela river, the water rose at the appalling rate 
of two feet per hour; and it is stated that at 
Alleghany city 1500 families were driven from 
their houses, or compelled to take refuge in 


of bridges were swept away, on one of which | season to Zion’s travellers, and to comfort 
were six persons who are supposed to be lost, | those that mourned. 
and a large amount of property was destroyed.| In the year 1684, he married and settled in 


their upper stories,—the water in some of the 


: , Pp. M., was 424°. Range of the thermometer 
streets near the river being fully six feet deep. 


§ from 28° on the 3rd, to 62° on the 29th, or 
At Pittsburg, the water rose to within three| 34°, Amount of rain and melted snow, 7.162 
feet of the great flood of 1832, and a number | inches—of snow, 20 inches. 

of persons lost their lives by the destruction of A. 
bridges, rafts, &c. On the Potomac the| Delaware Co, Fifth mo. Ist, 1852. 

freshet was scarcely less disastrous ; a number 
































TEMPER | ¢2 | 
A- 5 | 
TURE. ja 
a) | |ael* 
= | a | 3 @ Direction and | Circumstances of the weather for 
z ge “|e force of the Fourth month, 1852, 
. | oe 2 wind 
Sig|. sss. ; 
eis Z ifSoicha 
s S “ | = \s 3 a 
Alalia = = En 
1 | 30 | 54 | 42 | 29.54| N. W.toS, W. 2 | Clear and mild. 
2 | 34 | 53 | 433) 29.43/| S. W. 2 | Some clouds—shower. 
3 | 28 | 41 | 344 29.63) W. to N. W. 2 | Clear. 
4 | 30 | 33 | 314) 29.65} E. 1 | Cloudy—snow. 
5 | 30 | 31 | 304) 29.35} E. 2 | Snow—rain—thunder with snow. 
6 | 30 | 38 | 34 | 29.11] N. E. toN, W. 1 | Snow—-spits of snow. 
7 | 31-| 41 | 36 | 29.51] N. W. 1 | Cloudy—clear. 
8 | 31 | 37 | 34 | 29.49| S.E.toN.E. 1 | Rain—snow 6 r. m. 
9 | 32 | 43 | 374) 29.96) N. W. 2 | Cloudy—clear—some clouds. 
10 | 32 | 49 | 404) N.N. W. 1 | Clear, 
11 | 37 | 45 | 41 | E. 1 | Cloudy—drizzling. 
12 | 39 | 46 | 423) N. E. 1 Do. 
13 | 37 | 54 | 454 N. W. 1 | Some clouds. 
14 | 32 | 60 | 46 S. E. 1 | Clear—cloudy—rain. 
15 | 45 | 47 | 46 E.toN.W. 2 | Rain—some clouds, 
16 | 40 | 58 | 49 N. W. 2 | Clear. 
17 | 39 | 57 | 48 8S. E. 2} Do. cloudy. 
18 | 36 | 42 | 39 E. 4 | Cloudy—drizzling—rain. 
19 | 39 | 44 | 414 E.N. E 4 | Rain—very stormy. 
20 | 39 | 44 | 414) 29.98) E.N.E. 3 | Rain—drizzling. 
21 | 38 | 44 | 41 | 28.90| N.N. W 2] Do. do. 
22 | 43 | 53 | 48 | 29.15| N. W. 2 | Showery—partly clear. 
23 | 42 | 50 | 46 | 29.43| N. W. 3 | Some clouds—hail 2 r. a. 
24 | 37 | 52 | 444) 2952| N.W. 3 | Clear. 
25 | 34 | 5L | 424 29.51) N. W.toS. 1 | Cloudy—clear. 
26 | 42 | GL | 514) 29.35| N. E.toS.E. 1 | Clear—hazy—thunder shower. 
27 | 45 | 53 | 49 | 29.32) N. W. 3 | Some clouds. 
28 | 35 | 55 | 45 | 29.50 | 5. W. 3 Do. light sprinkle in evening. 
29 | 41 | 62 | 514 29.53) N. W.toS.W.2 Do. 
30 | 51 | 57 | 54 — E. to S. E. 2 | Cloudy—showery with thunder. 
| | 
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From Piety Promoted, Part 5th. {ed, and sent him yw to —— ona 

‘able year of the Lord, and he published the 

SAMUEL WALDENFIELD. glad ‘dings of peace, and proclaimed liberty 
Samuel Waldenfield, late of Bush Hill, in| to the captives by Christ, and for Zion’s sake 
the county of Middlesex, England, died the he could not hold his peace ; for Jerusalem’s 
7th of the Eighth month, 1715, at his own | sake he could not rest, being greatly desirous 
house, ‘that all might come to Christ the Light, and 
He was born about the year 1652, at Ed-|that the abundance of the sea might be con- 
mundsbury, in Suffolk, and after lived at Sud-| verted, and the forces of the Gentiles might 
bury, in the said county. come unto him, And in the Lord’s work he 
He was religiously inclined in his youth, | did freely spend and was spent, in true love and 
and sometimes a hearer of the Independents. | zeal for the Lord’s name and Truth, and the 
About the year 1670 or 71, he was, by the| good of souls; travelling in England, Scot- 
Word of life, convinced of the blessed Truth, | land, Ireland, Holland, and Germany, and by 
by that eminent minister of the Gospel of our |his powerful preaching the Word of life, and 
Lord Jesus Christ, Giles Barnadiston, and re-|the Lord’s blessing on his labours, many were 
ceived it in the love thereof, and came to be | convinced of the holy Truth, and turned from 
obedient thereunto, and to know the work of| darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 


it upon his heart, and by keeping to the teach- 
ings of the grace of God, came to live a sober 
and a godly life, and was very zealous for the 
Lord and his holy nameand truth. It pleased 
the Lord about the year 1672, to bestow upon 


unto God, and were as the seals of his min- 
istry. 

He was loving and tender to those that truly 
loved and served the Lord, especially such, 
whether male or female, that the Lord called 


him a gilt of the ministry ; and the Lord call-| into his work and service, to speak a word in 


YIIM 


The average temperature from sunrise to 2| London, and continued faithful and diligent in 
the work he was called unto; and suffered for 
his testimony by imprisonment, &c. But, 
when at liberty, was frequent in travels as 
beforesaid, and visited the churches of Christ 
in most of the counties of this nation, and 
much in the east parts thereof. And his la- 
bours of love and service were well received 
abroad and at home, and by his grave, solid 
and exemplary conversation, he adorned the 
doctrine of God our Saviour, and walked as 
became a minister of the Gospel, and that holy 
profession he made, of which the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the High Priest and Apostle. He 
was humble and merciful, very considerate of 
the poor, ready to every good work; and to 
communicate he did not forget. 

He was in the church of Christ an Elder 
worthy of double honour. 

About the year 1706, he left the city and 
dwelt at Bush Hill aforesaid, being often not 
well in health ; but when he was, and not en- 
gaged in travels, or other services on Truth’s 
account, for the ease of Friends, he constantly 
attended the meetings about where he lived, 
and his testimony was clear, living and effec- 
tual, and reached the witness of God both in 
Friends and others. 

He was also very tender to the new con- 
vinced, and administered suitable advice to 
their several states, as a nursing father, and 
encouraged all under a right sense. He had 
a more than ordinary concern in testimony, to 
press and exhort to such a good life and con- 
versation, as becomes our Christian profession, 
ofien signifying, that coming to meetings, or 
pretence to religion, and professing Christiani- 
ty, was of little value, without the life and 
conversation were agreeable. 

He often expressed himself to this effect, 
that the pride, liberty and ill conversation of 
too many under the profession of Truth, and 
the Christian religion, was a great grief and 
exercise to him, and the sins and miscarriages 
of such administered unto him much sorrow 
and affliction, he being under great exercise 
of spirit for the prosperity of Truth, and that 
the testimony thereof in all the branches of it, 
might be duly kept up, and that all looseness, 
pride and haughtiness, and that libertine spirit 
that would lay waste the heritage of God, 
might be discouraged and suppressed, and that 
none might take upon them to be rulers in the 
church, but men of truth, men fearing God and 
hating covetousness. 

This concern grew upon him for several 
years to the end of his days. So that he zeal- 
ously exhorted as aforesaid, to a holy and 
righteous life, and all to be just and true in all 
their concerns amongst men, in which he was 
exemplary in his practice, being a man truly 
religious, and of an innocent and virtuous life, 
full of love, good nature and good works, 
punctual to his word, just in his dealings, a 
fair trader, choosing rather to suffer injury 
than do wrong. 

He was a bright ornament to our holy reli- 
gion in his conversation, and thereby great 
reputation was gained to Truth and Friends, 
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among both rich and poor, with whom he was 
concerned. ‘T'he poor loved him, to whom he 
was courteous and charitable, and the rich es- 
teemed him greatly, for his prudent and inno- 
cent behaviour; so that his company was 
acceptable and much desired by them, And 
many who had entertained a mean opinion of 
Friends, as a people, since their acquaintance 
and conversation with him, have other senti- 
ments of them. And as he was beloved in his 
life, so his death was generally lamented. 

He hath left so good a name and savour be- 
hind him, that his memory will not be easily 
worn out, either among his Friends or others. 

He was ill about two months before his de- 
cease, and although he was often in great pain, 
he bore it with wonderful patience, and was 
frequently very cheerful, though his end drew 
near ; for the sting of death being taken away, 
death was not terrible to him, he often signify- 
ing all was well with him, and in much ten- 
derness said, “‘I have done the work of my 
day, | have peace of conscience; I have 
wronged no man, I have received a great deal 
of wrong and injury, but I forgive them all, 
and I desire the Lord may forgive them also ; 
I die in charity with all the world.” 

Another time he said, “‘ What a brave thing 
it is for Friends to dwell in unity; here we 
can sit together as the children of God, the 
church of the first born whose names are 
written in heaven. ‘Truth is what will endure 
forever, and be comfortable to the children of 
men, and the Lord will exalt it, and make Zion 
a quiet habitation, and Jerusalem the praise of 
many generations, He will exalt his Truth 
and name in the earth, and will bring down 
that which would oppose his work, and will 
purge that out of the church which is exalted, 
and setting up self, and ruling in their own 
will and spirit; the Lord will do it all away. 
I have endeavoured to live inoffensively to- 
wards God and man. And now I have no 
occasion to repent, that I have endeavoured to 
live well ; and as I have nothing to boast of, | 
have no occasion to complain ; all is well.” 

Many more sweet expressions, in a tender 
heavenly frame of spirit, very affecting, he 
uttered to those about him in the time of his 
sickness, that were not noted. 

He continued in a sweet, composed frame of 
spirit, and resignation of mind to the last, and 
departed in great peace the 7th of the Eighth 
month, 1715, and no doubt is in eternal rest 
receiving the reward of his many faithful la- 
bours and services in the Truth, for the pro- 
motion of which as by the account he kept of 
his travels to the year 1700, was near 40,000 
miles, besides his travels from the year 1700 
to 1715, in which he died, were also very con- 
siderable. 

His body was brought to London, and being 
greatly beloved by people of divers professions, 
his corpse was attended by a great company 
from Devonshire-house meeting place to the 
burying ground belonging to his Friends in 
Bunhilfields, and there he was honourably in- 
terred. 





Reading and Thinking.—It is not hasty 
reading, but seriously meditating upon holy 
and heavenly truths, that makes them prove 
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sweet and profitable to the soul. It is not the | ters, all grown up, and one daughter married. 


bee’s touching of the flowers that gathers ho-| There was a precious seed amongst them,” 


ney, but her abiding for a time upon them and 
drawing out the sweet. It is not he that reads 
most, but he that meditates most, that will 
prove the best Christian. 

—_—— 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 


(Continued from page 270.) 


In a letter written at Timaho, he says of 
that place, “It is now almost a desolation as 
to Friends. Indeed, it is so in many places 
where I have been. I hardly know at times, 
whether the spirit and fashion of this world, 
with its customs, will not entirely destroy the 
Quaker, in time, unless something comes that 
will shake more powerfully than has yet been 
done, not only the earth, but the heavens also. 
Preaching appears to be almost thrown away 
upon them. O the want of steady, and exem- 
plary fathers and mothers, to be an encourage- 
ment to the tender-minded !” 

From Timaho, William returned to Dublin, 
attended Monthly Meeting there, and on Fifth- 
day, the 18th of Eleventh month, 1802, left that 
city for the north of Ireland. On First-day, the 
21st, he attended Rathfriland Meeting, which 
he mentions as small, there being no families 
left but that of Joseph Murfey, and his brothers 
to keep it up. On Second-day, he rode to Rock- 
hill, where on Third-day he had a pretty large 
meeting, which he thought a solid time. He 
says, “I believe the witness in many minds 
answered tothe truth of what I had to de- 
liver.” 

On First-day, the 28th of Eleventh month, 
he was at the meeting at Colerain, which he 
styles ‘*a small, cold meeting.” In the even- 
ing he had an opportunity with the members 
residing in that place, These consisted of 
William Gregg, his brother and family, and 
two single young persons. On Second-day, 
he was at a meeting at Ballinacree, There 
were only two families of members in the 
place, and neither of the men were at the 
meeting. ‘There was he says, “a consider- 
able number of Presbyterians, Methodists and 
Papists, and | had to set forth the doctrine of 
free grace to all through Jesus Christ, without 
distinction of sect, name or colour. | lodged 
that night at James Hunter’s. He had de- 
clared himself off from being a member with 


us ; but his wife and sister were pretty clever, | 


as were the children,” 

After attending a poor little meeting at 
Lower Grange, at which place but two families 
were lefi, he passed on to Antrim, and took 


| 





up his lodgings at the house of the widow of| 


Gervis Johnson. Here also he found the 
members of the meeting reduced to two fami- 
lies. He was at meeting there on Fifth-day, 
the 2nd of Twelfth month. He says, “ It was 
a rainy day, and the meeting-house very 
damp. I caught cold and was obliged to lay 
by on Sixth-day, as it was very rainy, and | 
but poorly. My stay with the widow and 
children was agreeable to us all. Here | 
seemed to meet with some little encourage- 
ment. ‘These were two sons and two daugh- 


On Seventh-day he went to Ballinderry 
Meeting ; the way was rough, and he was late 
in getting there, yet he notes that he “ wag 
enlarged in testimony beyond my expectation, 
and | believe to the strength and comfort of 
divers present. The meeting was solid and 
weighty. Rode to Lurgan six miles, to [the 
house of] Thomas Haughton’s. Here | met 
with Mary Nafiel, a Friend from the island 
of Guernsey, on a religious visit to Friends of 
this nation. On First-day | attended the 
meeting in Lurgan, in the forenoon and in the 
evening, Friends being here from different 
parts of the province to attend their Quarterly 
Meeting, [which was] to be held next day, 
the 2nd of the week, and 6th of the Twelfih 
month. An adjournment [of the Quarterly 
Meeting] was held by candle-light, and on 
Third-day, [there was] a general meeting, 
Indeed, they have all been times of heartfelt 
pain and exercise, there being scarcely one 
father amongst them,—and the young men 
who were strong, not being such as had suffi- 
ciently overcome the wicked one, it was tryin 
work for some to keep anything of tolerable 
order.” 

After attending the week-day meeting at 
Lurgan, on Fourth-day, William had meetings 
at Moyallen, Ballamurry, Hilsborough, Bel- 
fast, Lisburn, the Monthly Meeting of Lurgan, 
held at Grange, and was on Fourth-day, the 
22d of Twelfth month, at the meeting at 
Grange. Whilst at the Grange he was taken 
very unwell, and laid by for a short time from 
service. During this period of indisposition 
he thus wrote of the weather: “ ‘The days 
were now at their shortest, the sun not rising 
until 23 minutes after 8 o’clock. ‘The air was 
darkened by a thick fog, and there was a very 
hard frost. It had an appearance the like of 
which | had never seen, ‘The ground was as 
white as if covered with a light snow, and the 
air as if it was darkened with fine snow ; yet 
it could not be seen to fall to the ground, ‘T'hus 
it continued for several days and nights, when 
there came a hard storm of wind and rain, 
In this time of frost, it was exceeding chilly 
andcold. I thought it more striking than our 
coldest north-west winds in America. At 
least it was more trying to my constitution. 
On First-day, the 26th, I was better, and went 
to meeting that I might not be a bad example 
to the people by not attending religious meet- 
ings. But my state of health was not strong 
enough for it. | returned to my friend ‘Thomas 
Greer’s house, and lodged that night. I can 
say that he was as a father to me, and his daugh- 
ter that kept his house, was affectionate, kind, 
and ultentive in nursing me these several days 
past. She was one of those that were led off 
by this Luciferis spirit that has fallen upon 
the Society in this part. Many have gone 
quite off, and have disowned Friends and their 
meeting. Some others [have gone] part way, 
—attending meetings for worship, but not 
those for discipline. She was one of this [last] 
description. | had two or more solid oppor- 
tunities of conversation with her on the [sub- 
ject], and they appeared to do away the shy- 
ness in great measure, that seemed to be sucked 
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and in his hands due the Institution, $69.26, 
from the legacy of B. Sansom, and $26.12 of 
interest arising from the legacy of $1000, lees 
the State tax, left by our late esteemed friend 
George Williams, the interest of which is to 
be applied to the support of poor Friends. 





in by them, and her love to me seemed to be 
increased. But ah! [ have scarce any hope 
of any, the defection of heart is such that they 
are harder to be reclaimed than if they had 
never known the way of Truth.” 

William still continued unwell, and went to 









Selected. 
“THOU HAST MADE DESOLATE ALL MY 
COMPANY.”—Jos. 
There seemed a sound like rushing wings, 


So thick my sorrows came; 
A blight destroy’d my precious things, 
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Dungannon, where he was confined for a time. 
On the 3rd and 4th of the First month, 1803, 
he visited a few families in company with Mary 
Nafiel, and on the 7th, attended a public 
meeting appointed by her in the Court House. 
Mary then left for Dublin, and William says 
of himself: “I remained weakly and unwell, 
yet went to the meeting at Grainge on First- 
day, the 9th. The day being rainy was much 
against me. I went to T. Greer’s house, 
where I was quite unwell again, and under 
great discouragement.” He had been desirous 
to attend the approaching Quarterly Meeting 
for the Province of Munster, held at Clonmel, 
and some other services hung heavy on his 
mind. His sickness was such that the Quar- 
terly Meeting was for the present given up. 
Fourth-day, the 12th of First month, proved 
clear, and he says, ** The sun shone nearly all 
day, brightly —a rare circumstance here. 
The ground [was] frozen hard and dry, and | 
felt as if new life was put into me. On Sixth- 
day morning. set off for Lurgan; lodged at 
Thomas Houghton’s. On Seventh-day, the 
15th, attended the Monthly Meeting,—and a 
painful, distressing time it was. [In] the part 
for transacting the business, | thought of what 
little avail is preaching. In the foregoing 
meeting | was opened in pretty good clearness 
and authority, on the necessity of members 
being baptized into the one body, Christ, our 
holy Head, whereby our own wills are brought 
into subjection to the Truth,—the power 
whereof ought ever to preside over our meet- 
ings.” 
(To be continued.) 


Selected. 


DAYS GONE BY. 


Though we charge to day with fleetness, 
Though we dread to-morrow’s sky, 
There’s a melancholy sweetness 
In the name of days gone by. 


Yes, though Time has laid his finger 
On them, still with streaming eye, 

There are spots where I can linger, 
Sacred to the days gone by. 


Oft as memory’s glance is ranging 
Over scenes that cannot die, 

Then | feel that all is changing, 
Then I weep the days gone by. 


Mournful should I be, and lonely, 
Were not all the same as I, 
*Tis for all, not my lot only, 
To lament the days gone by. 


Cease, fond heart,—to thee are given 
Hopes of better things on high, 

There is still a coming Heaven, 
Brighter than the days gone by. 


Faith lifts off the sable curtain, 
Hiding vast eternity ; 

Hope accounts her prize as certain, 
And forgets the days gone by. 


Love in grateful adoration, 
Bids distrust and sorrow fly, 
And with glad anticipation 


Calms regret for days gone by. Turrrr. 







My treasures fed the flame. 


An ocean of unfathomed grief 
Swept o’er me with its waves, 

And here all desolate I stood 
Alone, amid my graves. 


Yet who this fearful change hath wrought? 
Who thus hath laid me low? 

Was it an hand with vengeance fraught? 
The malice of a foe? 


No! He who called my being forth 
From mute, unconscious clay ! 

He who with more than parent’s care 
Hath led me, night and day ;— 


Who erreth not, who changeth not, 
Who woundeth but to heal, 

Who darkeneth not man’s earthly lot, 
But for his spirit’s weal. 


Therefore, I bow me to His sway, 
I mourn, but not repine, 

And chastened, yet confiding, say, 
“ Lord, not my will but thine !” 


—= 


Selected. 
A GOOD NAME. 


“A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches, and loving favour than fine gold.”—Proverss. 


Children, choose it, 
Don’t refuse it, 
*Tis a precious diadem; 
Highly prize it, 
Don’t despise it, 
You will need it when your ’re men, 


Love and cherish, 
Keep and nourish, 
*Tis more precious far than gold ; 
Watch and guard it, 
Don’t discard it, 
You will need it when you’re old. 





FRIENDY ASYLUM. 


Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Managers | 
of the Asylum, for the Relief of Persons 
Deprived of the Use of their Reason, near 
Philadelphia. 


The Managers present to the Contributors, 
their Thirty-ffth Annual Report :— 

‘There were 43 patients in our Institution on | 
the 1st of Third month last ; 44 have been ad- 
mitted since ; making the whole number under 
care 87, during the past year. Of this number, 
29 have been discharged, and 6 have died. Of 
those who were discharged from the Institu- 
tion, 14 were restored, 3 much improved, 3 
improved, and 9 without much improvement. 

‘The number remaining in the House on the 
1st instant, was 52, of whom 4 are considered 
restored, 1 much improved, 2 improved, and 
45 stationary. 

The accompanying Report from our Super- 
intendent, will furnish more minute and accu- 
rate information in respect to the patients, and 
of the varied means employed to aid in effect- 
ing their restoration. 

‘The Treasurer’s Annual Account, shows a 
balance due him on the Ist instant of $639.90, 





The Report of the Committee on Accounts 


is also presented, showing the following expen- 
ditures : 


For Salaries and Wages, $5611 69 
Farm and Family Expenses, 7311 66 


Medical Department, 772 59 
Incidental Expenses, 137 38 
Annuities, 318 24 

$14151 56 








During the past year, the amount charged 
for board of patients, is $10,807.12, and 


$633.13, have been received for Interest and 
Ground Rent; exhibiting a deficiency in the 


financial operations of the Institution for the 


past twelve months, of $2711.31. 


We have received Life Contributions from 


eleven members of our religious Society, 
amounting to $275, and donations $172.50, 


making $447.50, which if thus applied, will 

reduce the actual deficiency to $2263.81. 
The products of the Farm have been as 

follows :—150 bushels of wheat, 480 bushels 


of corn in the ear, 475 bushels of potatoes, 


150 bushels of turnips ; 36 two-horse wagon- 
loads of hay ; 14 hogs, weighing 3720 pounds ; 
and other products were sold of the value of 
$214.00. 

The Farm has furnished a sufficiency of 
milk and cream, a considerable quantity of 
butter, and from the garden we have had, as 
usual, an abundant supply of the finest veget- 
ables for the use of the family. Of poultry 
and eggs, the quantity furnished from the 
Farm, has been nearly equal to our wants. 

lt is the continued desire of the Managers, 
that every essential means for promoting the 
restoration of the patients entrusted to their 
care, shall be found at the Asylum. 

The buildings are adapted for the comfort- 
able accommodation of from 60 to 65 patients, 
and there are many advantages in the selec- 
tion of such an Institution, the location of 
which is retired and in a beautiful part of the 
country. 

The patients have generally enjoyed excel- 
lent health throughout the year; for which, 
and the many other blessings extended to us 
by a merciful Providence, the Managers would 
desire to express their heartfelt gratitude. 

Philada., Third mo. 8th, 1852, 





SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 


Another year has passed away, bringing 
again the period in which it becomes the duty 
of the Superintendent to present to the Mana- 
gers his report on the condition of the Asylum, 
during the past twelve months, 

‘There were forty-three patients in the House 
on the Ist of Third month, 1851, and there 
have been forty-four admitted since, making 
eighty-seven who have received the benefi's of 
the Asylum during the year. This number 
considerably exceeds that of the preceding 
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year ; and though owing to the chronic nature 
of many of the cases admitted, a smaller num- 
ber have been restored to the use of their rea- 


means of materially improving the mental and 
physical health of those who have not recov- 
ered, and of enabling them to partake of many 
of the comforts of life, which they were inca- 
pable of enjoying while among their friends at 
home. The proper care and treatment of the 
incurable insane, still continue to receive their 
due share of attention, at the same time the 
large proportion of recent cases which have 
come under treatment, the means and re- 
sources of the Institution for the cure of such 
cases, and the favourable results which have 
attended, entitle it to be considered a Hospital 
for the cure, equally as an Asylum for the 
relief of the Insane, 


* * * * * 
RECAPITULATION, 


Number of patients, Third month Ist, 

1851, . : - 43 
Received since, - : 44—87 
Discharged or died, - 35 

52—87 


Of the thirty-five patients discharged, there 
were 
Restored, - : 14 
Much improved, - - 3 
Improved, - - 3 
Stationary, : - 9 
Died, - - : 6—35 


Of the fifty-two patients remaining, there are 
Restored, ~ ; 4 
Much improved, - . : 
Improved, : ° 2 
Stationary, - . 45—52 


Of the thirty-six patients included in the 
classification, twenty have been discharged, of 
whom fourteen were restored, three were much 
improved, and three were stationary ; five have 
died and eleven remain, of whom four are re- 


Remaining, - - 


stored, four are improved, and three are sta- | 


tionary. 

Of those who were discharged restored, ten 
were in the Institution for periods varying 
from one to three months; one from three to 
six months; one from six months to a year ; 
and two for more than a year; the average 
residence for the whole number restored being 
143 and 9-14 days. In only one case during 
the past year has a patient who was consider- 
ed curable, been removed from the Asylum 
before time had been allowed to effect a resto- 
ration. There has been considerable improve- 
ment in this respect within the last few years, 
which may be attributed in part to the regula- 
tion which requires the payment of three 
months’ board, if the patient (previous to the 
expiration of that time,) is removed uncured 
and without the consent of the Superinten- 
dent. 

(To be continued.) 


— 
A Thought for Parents.—It is poor encour- 


agement to toil through life to amass a fortune 
to ruin your children. 


i a large fortune is the greatest curse which 


son than in some previous years, yet the ——— 
treatment they have received, has been the For “The Friend.”” 


In nine cases out of 


could be bequeathed to the young and inexpe- 
rienced. 


PETER COLLINSON. 


A Tribute to the Memory of Peter Collinson, 
with some notice of Dr. Darlington’s Me- 
morials of John Bartram and Humphrey 
Marshall, Second edition. 
tional Notes and an Appendiz. 
H. Dittrnenam. 


With addi- 
By Wa. 


That pleasant and agreeable book, Dr. Dar- 
lington’s memorials of John Bartram and 
Humphrey Marshall, was noticed at the time 
of its publication in the 23rd volume of * The 
Friend;” and we are glad to have our atten- 
tion recalled to the subject of their lives and 
services, by a friend who has sent us the pam- 
phiet, the title of which we have given above. 
The “ Tribute” was originally published in 
the Princeton Review, and two editions—the 
first for private circulation—have since been 
printed in a pamphlet form. Dr. Darlington’s 
book is reviewed in it, in a kind and friendly 
Spirit, not that it needed any such partiality in 
the reviewer, in order to be praised, but be- 
cause it was in his nature to commend those 
he loved. Praise finds so ready an echo in 
the breast of the person praised,—it is so con- 


that few are able to resist its influences. 
When the society to which one belongs, is 
praised, our vanity may hide behind our fel- 
lows, and persuade us that we accept it in all 
humility, so far as we are ourselves concern- 
ed, and think only of those by whom we know 
it to be merited. It is moreover very gratify- 
| ing to be commended by those whose praise is 
worth having, and to feel the south wind of 
popularity gently fanning our heated and 
wearied frame. Ah! that seductive breath of 
applause! Yet we willingly accept as a sin- 
cere tribute to the worth of those among whom 
his lot in life was very much cast, the praise 


bestowed by our friend Dillingham ; and many 


ES of our own sense of our own worth, 


a respectable worthy of Chester and Delaware 
counties rises to our view as we ponder over 
it, 

“This name (Peter Collinson) indicates 
where those who would profit by the teach- 
ings of history may find a happy illustration 
of the many excellent traits of character which 
result from a life conformed to principles of 
Friends. The sect has been much criticised ; 
the number of its adherents is limited in ex- 
tent; we do not ourselves see things spiritual 
in the light they do, and we have heretofore 
expressed our dissent and given our reasons 
as occasion prompted. But the truth of his- 
tory must concede to them rare virtues, cha- 
racterized as they are by self-denial, and 
eminent success in their efforts to relieve suf- 
fering humanity. Indeed, they deny them. 
selves the use of some agencies which most 
Christians think powerful and effectual as 
means of doing good. They have had the 
test of time ; they have had their trials, neither 
few nor small; they have been sifted and 
scanned ; and, while differing from almost all 
































the rest of the world in some great leading 
rules of life and conduct, they have persevered 
and have been sustained: after the lapse of 
more than two centuries, the world sees a vast 
product of good to the whole human family 
from the labours of these few men. Upon 
whom else in the wide world, since time be- 
gan, has the sun of truth shone with a brighter 
light to carry him to the dark recesses and 
secret depths of sorrow, suffering, sin and 
shame, to relieve the miseries of a brother 
sinner, a fellow immortal? Wherever man 
presents himself, of whatever race or kind ; 
however wrecked in body, in mind, or in 


estate ; however savage, barbarous, and idola- 


trous ; however vicious and corrupt, the slave 


of his appetites and passions; nay, however 
sunk in the depths of infamy and crime, 


Friends regard him still as a fellow creature, 
to whom ‘ our Father in heaven’ has imparted 


an immortal soul, and who, while life lasts, 
should be treated and cared for as a fellow 
traveller to eternity. 


“ Their success in these efforts has certainly 
been pre-eminent. Witness their treatment of 
the criminal and of the insane. We cite this 


as one of the good traits for which Friends are 


distinguished, and it is one which has contri- 
buted to give character to the age. Who does 
not rejoice to live in an age when the insane 
are no longer treated with cruelty, and when 
the most wretched in crime may be taught 
that there is still, for them even, a God of infi- 
nite mercy? How do we look back with won- 
der upon the thousands of years the world had 
existed before it was discovered that a grand 
panacea for diseases of the mind was to be 
found in the law of love? And how does the 
world seem to have forgotten that one came 
down from heaven ‘ and abode awhile in the 
flesh,’ to teach man how he should treat his 
brother sinner, and to point the dying male- 
factor to the gate of heaven? For the general 
prevalence, blessed influence, and practical 
application of these truths, we are greatly in- 
debted to Friends. 

“ Their quiet virtues, happy amenities, and 
silent worth, do not attract the gaze of the 
world ; but they will repay us for seeking out 
and looking into them. Their simple habits ; 
their industry, integrity, and thrilt; their plea- 
suie in doing good; their intense interest in 
nature’s varied handiwork; their estimate of 
things conducive to comfort, peace, and happi- 
ness, over things luxurious and things ostenta- 
tious ; their abhorrence of war; their active 
sympathy with all in distress, and their pre- 
ference of the ‘ good name which is better than 
precious ointment’ over worldly glory, had all 
a faithful representative in Peter Collinson.” 

(To be continued.) 
— 
For “ The Friend.’ 


Emancipation in Jamaica—Free Villages. 


“We find ina late number of The Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, an interesting letter from 
Rev. John Clark, giving an account of the 
progress made by the emancipated negroes in 
Jamaica. Mr. Clark, a clergyman residing 
among them, was led by circumstances, sub- 
sequent to the emancipation, to buy 120 acres 
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of land, divide it up into about 100 village lots,| of their own choice. Were the slaveholders' for business and in the affairs of the church, 
and have cottages built on it, so that 100 fa-| to turn their attention to a plan for the libera-| who are already too forward and too lofty in 
milies became the possessors of their own tion of all the coloured people, as the Parlia-|their own estimation. O! what hurt have [| 
houses and gardens, at a cheap rate ; another | ment of Great Britain has done, and seriously |seen done by inconsiderately putting forward 
house, which, with the land around it, consti-| enter upon the determination that it should be| those who had just commenced to learn in the 
tuted the profit of the transaction, was made| brought about, they would soon part with their |school of Christ, befure they had been fully 
village property, and converted into a School-| irritability on the subject of slavery ; and not/| prepared by the great Husbandman to labour 
house. A chapel and mission-house have| only would there be no need of the Fugitive] in his vineyard. 
since been built there. The village called| Slave Law, but their unwise threats of seces-} How ofien hath my heart been grieved in 
Sturgetown, now contains a population of 541 | sion and dissolution of the Union would cease. | seeing those placed in important and responsi- 
persons, with 111 houses. In the gardens,| ‘The liberationof the coloured man isa subject | ble stations in the church, who had but just 
beside kitchen vegetables, pimento, sugar cane, | that must be looked in the face at some day, jenlisted under their great Captain, and were . 
bananas, &c., are raised. ‘I'he moral condi-| @s in the progress of light and the correct esti-|as yet but little acquainted with the nature of 
tion of the people, Mr. Clark speaks of in en-| mate of human rights, it will finally become | the spiritual warfare, just as though they had 
couraging terms. He afterwards bought 600 | impossible to hold in the chains of slavery, the |long served and proved themselves fuith/ul 
acres in another place, and founded a village| great mass of men and women, who, on the| soldiers in the Lamb’s army. 
called Clarksonville, consisting of 100 lots.| present system, are regarded as the inherent} ‘There is need of very great care on the part 
Other villages have been established by others, | property of the white master. Their natural|of the fathers and the mothers in Israel, lest 
and the system has been adopted in all parts| increase must be great, the number of free col- | they fall into error oneither hand. For many 
of the island. At least two-thirds of the peo-| Oured people mingled among the slaves is also|are very liable to err through a want of true 
ple own their houses and land ; all whose pro-| rapidly on the increase ; internal improvements | spiritual discernment, by encouraging those 
perty is assessed at £6, and upward, have the| embracing facilities for travelling, are being | who are striving to imitate the followers of the 
tight of voting for members of the Assembly. introduced through the slave States; and how-| Lamb, who feign themselves Christians, and 
The results of the system are good. The| ever the slaveholder may strive to keep his vas- | yet have had but very little if any, experience 
villagers have become more industrious, pru-| Sals inignorance, the spread of the knowledge of| in the spirituality of true religion. While on 
dent, frugal, and ambitious of a respectable| the condition of the freeman and the sweets of| the other hand, they are likely toerr by ne- 
social position. ‘The plan,’ says another} liberty, will pass to the ear of the slave through | glecting properly to encourage those who are 
clergyman, ‘ has been a great blessing to the| Channels which his master may not suspect. | sincerely engayed to travel in the pathway of 
country.” Half the coffee and much of the| While Congressmen are declaiming against| righteousness, and who are at times almost 
pimento exported from the island is produced | the despots of Europe, and the deplorable con- | ready to faint by the way. 
by the villagers. Mr. Clark appeals to the] dition of the serfs and many of the peasantry} What care then is necessary on the part of 
philanthropic to assist the people which so re-| in that quarter of the globe, can they suppose | those who venture to put forth a hand to 
cently emerged from bondage, in their efforts| hat their arguments, in favour of universal strengthen the feeble ones, that they may feel 
for the improvement of their material, mental,| liberty for the white man, never reach the|an assurance that they do it by direction of 
moral and religious condition, He says that| slave, and kindle up in his breast a response, Him who alone knoweth where encouragement 
their advancement thus far has been highly | that were it spoken abroad, would show that|is needed, lest they become instrumental in 
satisfactory, and that, were a comparison to|he had kindred feelings, and felt himself as|raising up formal members, such as have 
be made between their present and their pre-| fully entitled to the blessings of freedom, as| never passed through the Refiner’s fire, and 
vious state, it would be found that no people} any other part of the human family. the washing of regeneration, and whose eyes 
on earth ever made greater progress in the lt is a mercy to white and black, that the| have never been anointed with the eye-salve 
same length of time.”—D. News. Almighty Ruler and Controller of events, exer- | of the kingdom, which are indispensible prepa- 
The foregoing interesting account of the cises a secret, restraining influence, which to| rations for usefulness in the church of Christ. 
happiness and thrift of the free coloured peo-| a great extent keeps down the ferocious pas- | Is it not greatly to be feared, that such as these 
ple in Jamaica, goes to show the means by | sions of men, so that the strong are not per-| will grow up in a spiritual pride, in a lofty 
which those held in bondage in this land, could | mitted to use the violence, which their cupidity feeling above their fellows; yea, above those 
be disposed of, and the iniquity of the cruel|or revenge would often lead them to exert in whom the suffering seed of God reigns, and 
system removed, while the liberated slave| against the defenceless, Our only safe reli-|that ere long they will be disposed to lord it 
would be elevated to the rank of a human be-| ance for the peace and quiet of the country, is|over the heritage of God. 
ing. Instead of enacting laws to stop their in His mercy and power ; and should our sins There are also those amongst us who have 
emigration from one State to another, and de-| and ingratitude cause this to be withdrawn, a| spent the earlier part of life in the pursuit of 
nying them the right to acquire and hold real | state of things might arise, which none on the worldly riches and enjoyments, but as they 
estate, it would be far more magnanimous to| stage of action have witnessed in this land. | have arrived at advanced years, they embrace 
aid them to settle wherever inclination led| We may perceive from the language of the| different habits, having to all appearance sus- 
them, and encourage them to be industrious, | public papers, that there is a suppressed feeling tained a good moral character, not so much 
honest, and peaceable citizens, and to support| of resentment, arising from the facilities fur- from having yielded obedience to the requir- 
schools fur the education of their children.| nished to runaway slaves, and the murders | ings of the Holy Spirit within their own hearts, 
They are incited to profitable effuris in many | committed in the efforts of slaveholders to re-|as trom the effect of education, and the cir- 
parts of the free States, and wherever they are| cover them, All this grows out of an unrighte-|cumstances under which they have been 
taken by the hand, and induced to engage in| ous system; and though introduced by our an-| placed, And yet such as these are often ap- 
husbandry and the mechanic arts, we have| cestors, yet a people who have so large a share | pointed to important and responsible stations 
instances of their success in trade, as well as| of temporal blessings, and whose views of the|in our Society, although unacquainted with 
the white man, and also of manliness and re-| rights of men are so liberal, ought to labour | those preparations essential for usefulness in 
spectability of character. for the removal of the foul blot, instead of|the church. This I believe to be a work of 
The enmity and contempt which is felt and| legislating for its permanency and security. |the enemy, and will weaken rather than 
shown towards the coloured man in this coun- strengthen, and will prove to be a stumbling- 
try, spring from pride and the bias of educa- block in the way of honest inquirers after 
tion, and are altogether at variance with our Truth. The work of the Lord’s house isa 
repeated declarations of the rights of men, and clean work, and it requires clean hands to 
the threats which some of the advocates of labour there; and filthy hands will always 
freedom throw out against all the powers that mar the work. 
shall attempt to interfere with men, who may [I would that I had power to impress upon 
Strive to frame for themselves a government the minds of all, the necessity of a continued, 














































































For “ The Friend.” 
Necessity for Discrimination. 


Among the various causes which tend to 
weakness, and to scatter in our religious So- 
ciety and to mar its beauty, is that of encour- 
aying or putting forward those in our meetings 
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watchful care, lest from external circumstances | tion shows itself occasionally on the Bench, |one of her own citizens, .. . . The conses 


they might be induced to make nominations 
which the Truth never led into. For surely, 
it is only as we follow the leadings of unerring 
Wisdom, that we are enabled to conduct the 
affairs of the church to the honour of the 
great Head thereof. And it is only as the eye 
is kept single unto the great Head of the 
church, that any are enabled to administer 
counsel in due season. When given out of 
season, it tends to scatter, and raises up op- 
pressors instead of sufferers; and rather than 
gather in righteousness, it has the tendency 
to hasten on the forward and unsanctified ones 
toward their own eternal ruin. Therefore, 
may we be individually concerned to guard 
against premeditated actions in our meetings 
for discipline, inasmuch as it is only when we 
are led and guided by the immediate operations 
of the Holy Spirit, that we are enabled to con- 
duct the business to the honour of Truth. 


G. H. 
Evans, N. Y., Fourth mo. 25th, 1852. 
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THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 15, 1852. 


It is sometimes said by those who rank 
themselves as the decided opponents of sla- 
very, that it is not fair or honest to select iso- 
lated cases which are of an aggravated charac- 
ter, either for cruelty or injustice to the 
bondman, and hold them up to public view, 
for the purpose of exciting or confirming oppo- 
sition to slavery or slaveholders. But all such 
cases grow out of the system which recognizes 
one man as having a right of property in his 
fellow, and in a community composed of the 
great variety of character which human nature 
presents, such cases of crime, however revolt. 
ing to the ordinary sense of right, are insepa- 
rably attached to that system, and are expo- 
nents of its inherent evils. It cannot be 
otherwise, where men are educated from their 
earliest years, in a belief that the white colour 
of their skin gives them a superiority over the 
darker coloured race, which no circumstances 
can obliterate or change, and that the construc- 
tion of society renders it necessary to keep the 
coloured portion of it deprived of all the inalien- 
able rights of man, and in the degradation of 
ignorance, but that in the many, the sense of 
justice, must become more or less vitiated, and 
the feelings of mercy and kindness stunted or 
perverted. ‘The golden precept of the Saviour 
of man, “Do unto others as ye would have 
others do unto you,” cannot be so universally 
disregarded, without the moral tone of the 
whole community being contaminated. How 
constantly do we see this illustrated by the 
occurrences, in what are called the higher 
classes of society in the slave States, as record- 
ed in the daily papers published there: as for 
example, the duels, the street fights, the reck- 
less disregard for human life in the efforts to 
gratify private revenge, or to pursue private 
interest ; all which are almost uniformly allow- 
ed to escape unwhipped of justice. It is no 
marvel therefore, that this state of demoraliza- 








and that when strict justice would demand 
that the rights and claims of the poor black 
should be recognized and protected, the ermine 
is found far from being unsoiled. 

The following case, which we take from a 
late paper, is a case in point. The Judge 
Sharkey who gave the decision, was appointed 
recently United States Consul at Havana, and 
as the case appears to have made some noise 
at the time of its occurrence, and had been 


reported in print, it could hardly have escaped | 


the knowledge of those at Washington who 
bestowed his present office on him, and thus 
in some measure became abetiors of his 
crime. 

‘‘A man of the name of Elisha Brazealle, a 
planter in Jefferson county, Mississippi, was 
attacked with a loathsome disease. During 
his illness, he was faithfully nursed by a mu- 
latto slave, to whose assiduous attentions he 
felt that he owed his life. He was duly im- 
pressed by her devotion, and soon after his 
recovery took her to Ohio, and had her edu- 
cated. She was very intelligent, and improv- 
ed her advantages so rapidly, that when he 
visited her again he determined to marry her. 
He executed a deed for her emancipation, and 
had it recorded both in the States of Ohio and 
Mississippi, pursuant to the laws of Mississippi 
at that time—the infamous prohibitory statute 
to which we have referred, not having yet 
passed—and made her his wife. 

“ Mr. Brazealle returned with her to Missis- 
sippi, and in process of time they had a son. 
After a few years he sickened and died, leav- 
ing a will, in which, after reciting the deed of 
emancipation, he declared his intention to ra- 
tify it, and devised all his property to this 
lad. 

‘Some poor and distant relations in North 
Carolina, whom he did not know, and for 
whom he did not care, hearing of his death, 
came on to Mississippi and claimed the pro- 
perty thus devised. ‘I'hey instituted a suit for 
its recovery, and the case (it is reported in 
Howard’s Mississippi Reports, 2 vol. p. 837) 
came before Judge Sharkey, our new Consul 
at Havana. He decided it, and in that deci- 
sion declared the act of emancipation an of- 
fence against morality, and pernicious and 
detestable as an example; he set aside the 
will ; gave the property of Brazealle to his 
distant relations, condemned Brazealle’s son 
and his wife, that son’s mother, again to bond- 
age, and made them the slaves of these North 
Carolina kinsman, as part of the assets of the 
estate. 

“« We quote the following extracts from the 
Judge’s opinion : 

‘** The state of the case shows conclusively 
that the contract had origin in an offence 
against morality, pernicious and detestable as 
an example. But above all, it seems to have 
been planned and executed with a fixed design 
to evade the rigour of the laws of this State. 

«The acts of the party in going to Ohio 
with the slaves, and there executing the deed, 
and his immediate return with them to this 
State, point with unerring certainty to his pur- 
pose and object. ‘The laws of this State can- 
not be thus defrauded of their operation by 








quence is, that the negroes, Brazealle’s son, 
and his mother, are still slaves, and a part of 
the estate of Klisha Brazealle. . . . The son, 
being a slave, cannot take the property as de- 
vised ; and | apprehend that it is equally clear 
that it cannot be held in trust for him.’” 

Whatever opinion may be entertained re- 
specting the propriety or expediency of inter. 
marriage between the races, it certainly does 
not involve any violation of the moral law; 
while such a decision as is here given is an 
outrage upon every feeling of justice and hu- 
manily, and betrays a willingness to sucrifice 
the dearest rights and the tenderest ties of the 
virtuous but helpless victim, in order to pander 
to the detestable cupidity of the white claims 
ants, and to deter others who might wish to 
emancipate their slaves, from following the dic 
tates of their better feelings in this respect. 
This poor woman thus ruthlessly consigned to 
unconditional bondage among those whom she 
had never known; to be treated, according to 
their option, as a human being with.an im- 
mortal soul to be lost or saved, or as the beast 
that perisheth, had shown the strength of her 
principles, and the depth of her feelings, by 
the manner in which she had watched over 
and nursed him who was then her master, 
when perhaps he may have been deserted by 
all others, and had evinced her mental superi- 
ority by the rapidity with which she responded 
to the genial influence of literary cultivation ; 
so much so, that the pride of station, and the 
prejudices of education, had been overcome 
thereby, and she became the wedded wile of 
him, who, according to the laws of the State 
of which he was a citizen, already possessed 
absolute control over her. Her husband had 
taken every precaution to secure her freedom, 
and that of their child, probably foreseeing the 
passage of a law, such as has since been en- 
acied in Mississippi, forbidding emancipation, 
and in the full assurance that all was straight 
and clear, that his intentions could not be mis- 
understood, had, on his death-bed bequeathed 
his property to his offspring. What wicked- 
ness is there that cannot be said to be conuect- 
ed with a system which, under such circum- 
stances, would allow a Judge not only to strip 
the widow and orphan of all their property, 
but to give them as chattels to their unprinci- 
pled relatives, to be by them kept to labour, or 
sold, as might seem most likely to swell their 
unrighteous gains? And what abominations 
connected with slavery will not our General 
Government countenance, when it selects such 
a judge to represent it in a foreign country ? 


WEST-TOWN STAGE. 


Letters and bundles for and from Friends’ Board. 
ing-School at West-town, are hereafter to be left at 
Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 Mulberry street. As the 
store will not be open in the evenings, all articles ex- 
cept letters, should be left before 6 o’clock, p.m, 
Letters can be dropped into the box when the store is 
closed, through the opening in the front door. 

The stage leaves the Eagle Hotel, No. 139 North 
Third street, between Race and Vine streets, during . 
the Summer Session, on Third, Fifth, and Seventh. 
days, at 7 o’clock, and returns from the School, on 
Second, Fourth, and Sixth-days, 


Fifth month 10th, 1852. Isaac Haves. 








